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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the st .'"y was to exailne the 
relationship of the liiltatlou and outcoie of sliultaneous speech to 
those dimensions of personality Indexes by Cattell *s 16PF, 
Questionnaire. More than 500 conversations of 24 feiale college 
students were coiputer-analyzed for Instances of simultaneous speech 
and the frequencies vlth which they Initiated Interruptlve and 
nbnlnterruptlve simultaneous speech were compared to their 16PF 
scores and those of their conversational partners by means of 
hierarchical multiple regression analyses. The results suggest that 
the personalities of both participants In a conversation Influence 
the Initiation of each participant's simultaneous speech but not Its 
outcome. (Author) • » 
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, A pivotal feature of the rhythmic pattern of conversation is the 
alternation of speakers « So characteristic is this feature that Miller (1963) 
has suggested it warrants the status of a language universal* He pointed out 
that 9 since the masking properties of speech are relatively poor with regard 
to other speech ^ such alternation may not represent an obligatory pattern of 
conversational interaction; Jaffe and Feldsteln (1970) havis suggested that 
fpeaker switching^ or turn-taking, behavior in conversation may be a/conisequence 
of information processing limitations of the central nervous system* If so, 
such behavior — whll^ perhaps not obligatory — represents the strategy by 
which mutual conprehenslblllty is most adequately achieved* Other investi- 
gators (Duncan, 1972; Markel, 1973; Yngve, 1970) have also recognized that the 
function of taking turns in a conversation is not prlmHrlly to satisfy the 
odlctates of ^etiquette, and Scheglof f (1968> has proposed that the phenomenon 
be considered a basic rule of conversation* It is Of some Interest, therefore, 
that violations of the rule have elicited relatively little systematic attention* 



o 



O Ihe rule is violated by the occurrence of slmultaneouj speech, which is defined ^ 
1^ as speech uttered by the participant who does not have the floor while the 
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participant who does haye the floor Is actually speaking. 

On the basis of their outcomes, segments of slnultaneous 8peeuh',,^SS) may 
be divided Into two categories: Interruptlve slmaltanaous speech (ISS) and 
nonlnCerruptlve simultaneous speech (NSS). An NSS segment Is one that begins 
and ends ^lle the participant who has the floor Is talking. ISS Is part of a ' 
segment of speech that begins i^lle the participant ^o has the floor Is talking 
but ends after. he has stopped. Only, that portion of the segment uttered while 
the other participant Is still talking Is considered ISS. Note that the names, 
ISS and NSS, are not meant to Imply anything about the Intentions of the par- 
ticipant who Initiates them. Both types of simultaneous speech are Illustrated 
In Flisure 1. Given that a participant obtains possession of the floor with the 
first sound he utters alone, ISS culminates la. a change of which participant 
b?o the floor while NSS does not. It should be mentioned that, contrary to the 
rathei. i. r ..^ 'i.';tlr.i suggested by Yngve (1970), "having the floor" and 
"having, a turn" are used here to refer to the same phenomenon; a participant's 
turn the time during which he has possession of the floor — Is defined as 
beginning with the first sound he utters alone and ending with the first 
uillatei'al sound uttered by the other participant. 

Few studies haye been reported that are concerned with slnultaneous speech, 
and even fevrer that are concerned with simultaneous speech as defined here. A 
significant study by Meltzer, M|u:rls and Hayes (1972) explored the Importance 
of vocal amplitude and Its Interaction with slnultaneous speech duration as 
determinants of what were called "successful" and "unsuccessful" Interruption 

\ 

outcomes, defined In the same ways as ISS and NSS, respectively. G&llols and ^ 
Markel (In press) found that the frequency of turns following simultaneous . 
speech, an Index that appears to be equivalent to the frequency of ISS, was 
higher during the middle five minutes of unconstrained conversations than 
during the first and last five minutes. Most relevant to tUe present study 
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If « repQrt by F«ldatein, BtnDebba and AlberCl (1974)' thai tha frequencies with 
i^lch conversational participants Initiate ISS and F3S are ronalstant both 
within the same coipversation and across different conversations by the sane 
participants. It may be Inferred from these results that there are reliable 
differences among Individuals In the extent to which tt;ey Initiate NSS and ISS 
during their conversations. Thef major purpose of the preseixt study was to 
assess the possibility, made viable by such results » thkt the initiation fre- 
quencies of ISS and NSS are related to aspects of the initiators* personalltler;* 

Simultaneous speeqh has tended to be regarded as frequently reflecting a 
contMt for the floor, and its outcome viewed as "winning" or "losing" the 
floor (Msltzer, Morris & Ilayes, 1971). It is probably from this perspective . 
that some investigators hsve conjectured about a relationship between the out- 
, coma of simultaneous speech and dominance (Gallols & Markel« in press). At the 
beginning of this study, however, no reliable information was available about 
possible associations between simultaneous speech and personality character- 

\ 

IstlcSa Thuiy the study reported here vae txploratpry In Intent and correla- 
^t tonal In approach • 

The dimensions of personality investigated by the study ware thosa measured 
by Cattail's Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (Cattell, Eber & Tatsuoka, 
1970) « referred to as the 16IF. In nhe 25 years since its publication, the 16Pa' 
has been subjected to extensive rest^arch that has shown its scales to be reliable 
and valid, and applicable in a wide v;^rl.^ty of situations. 

MBti'iicd 

The subjects of the study were 24 fewiie college students i^ose ages ranged 
from 17 to 23. Ihey were divided into ci^ ^ubgxoups of equal sise, or "quartets. 
The study required that each member of ^ v;uartet converse with every other mam- 
bar of the quartet for half an hour on a«,ch of ei^t occasions about one or mora 
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of A range of topics provided for the purpose* Thus, each subject" engaged in 
three coxiv«r sat Ions on each occasion* On the day preceding the first occasion 
the subjects were asked to con^lete Form A of the 16If • 

The conversations took place In a sound-*attenuated room furnished as a 
comfortable office* The two subjects engaged In conversation sat facing each 

other In upholstered chairs ^ antl each subject's microphone was suspended from 

I* 

the celling ImmBdlately In front of her but above her line of vision* The 
conversations were recorded on a professional model Amp ex stereo «-taperecorde^-rr' 
located outside the experimental room* 

nie completed forms of the 167B were scored by computer r The sound and 
silence patterns of the conversations were analysed for Instances of rlmultaneoua 
speech by a special analogue«-tc«-dlgltal converter system (Jaffa & Feldsteln^ 
1970) 9 and each subject was credited with the numbers of ISS and NSS segments 

she had Initiated during the course of each of her conversations* There were^ 

' . * f> ■ 

thereforcy^Z ISS and 72 NSS scores for each occaaion* Iheae were averaged 
across occasions to yield the 72 ISS and NSS scores used in the statistical 
analyses. 

Results 

The basic question asked by the study is tihether the persoanlity of an . 
individual engaged in conversation influences the" frequency with which he 
initiates sitDultaneous speech. However, there alsp seemed to be a not unrea- 
sonable possibility that an individual * s initiation frequency reflects the 
influence of not only' his own personality characteristics but those of his 
conversational partner. Finally, a qtiestion implied by categorising sinultaneous 

o 

speech In terms of its outcome is whether the outcomssare differentially 
associated with the same persoiality characteristics or are associated witli 
different personality characteristics. 
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SUtlstlcal Design 

Slxt«ftn hierarchical multiple regression analyses were conducted to examlna 
the Issues 'Involved in these questions. Each regression equation used the 
initiation frequencies of the subjects as its dependent variable and the scores 
of the subjects and their conversational partners on one of the factors of the 
16fF to form its independent variables. ISie specific independent variables 
were: (1) a categorical variable called Outcome that identified \)hlch of the 
frequencies of the dependent variable were ISS and which were NSS; (2) a variable 
called Subjects diat consisted of the factor scores of the subjects; (3) a 
variable called Partners that consisted of the factor scores ol' the subjects* 
eonversational partners; (4) a variable called Subjects by Partners, or S x P . 
that consisted of the algebraic products of the subjects* and partners* factor 
scores and, as a function of Its order in the equation, assessed the amount of 
\ariance contributed by the interaction of the aubjects* and partners* factor 
scores to the frequency with which simultaneous speech was initiated; (5) a 
variable Consisting of the algebraic products of the scores on the Outcome and 
Subjects variables: (6) a variable formed from the algebrAlc products of the 
scores on the Outcome and Partners variables: and (7) a variable formed from the 
alsabralc products of the scores on the Outcome. Subjects and Partners variables r 
By virtue of the point at which they entered the equation, variables 5, 6, and 7 
served to index possible Interaction effects among the Outcome. Subjects and 
Partners ..variables . As such, they addressed the issue of whether the two out- 
comes of simultaneous speech were differentially ralated to the dimensions of 
personality that tiwre examined. Parenthetically, it might be mentioned,' for tiie 
benefit of those cpncemed about using the products of two continuous variables 
to detect interaction effects, that on none of the factors were the scores of 
the subjects and their partners statistically related. 
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The seven variables, then, were entered in stepwise fashion into the ' 
solution of each equation, and the. results at each step are presented in Table 1« 
Note that their names are across the top of the table and, procee^^g from left 
to right, are in the order in which they entered the regression equation. Each 
row in the table identifies one of the personality factors of the 16PF and 
indicates that the entities in that row summarize the regression analysis of the 
scores of that factor. v Proceeding froih left to right, the columns labelled r^ 

list the successive orders of partial correlation coefficients yielded by the 

2 2 

regression analyses. The columns labelled R., i.e., R increment, list the 

/ 

proportions of variance contributed by the independent variables to the 
dependent variable after the contributions of intervening variables to the . 
dependent variable have been taken into account. 
Outcome , <> 

The significant r associated with the Outcome variable indicated that there 
is a real difference Between the mean ISS and mean NSS frequencies of the depen- 
dent variable. On the average, ISS was Initiated approximately 28 times during 
the course of a conversation whereas NSS was initiated .about 45 times. 
Characteriotics of the Subjects 

The significant r s associate4 with the next step of the equations indicate 
'that it was the subjects who received low rather than high scores on Factors L, 0 
and Q4, and high rather than 1^ scores on Factoj^l who more frequently Initiated 
simultaneous speech. What aspects of personality are measured by the factors? 
The coefficients of Table 2 show that, for the subjects of this study. Factors 
L, 0, i*nd Q4 are significantly interrelated. To save time, therefore, the 
descriptions provided here combine a selection of all the terms used by the 
Handbook of the 16 FF (Cattell, Eber & Tat8uoka,^^1970) to interpret the three 
factors. Persons who receivedlow scores on the factors those who more 
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frequently Inltlatedslnultaneous speech — are characterised m easygoTng, 
relaxed, conciliatory, complacent « secure, and Insensitive tQ the approbation 
or dlsappnybatlon oi others. PorsonA vho Qcore high on the factors? are said to 
be suspicious, dogmatic. Irritable, apprehensive, sel£-reproachlng, tense, 
frustrated and driven. The Interpretation of Factor I will I?* discussed shortly. 
Characteristics of the Partners . * 

The next step In the equations Indicates that the frequencies with which 
the subjects initiated sisultaneous speech were also Influenced by those per- 
sonality characteristics of their parti^srs that are indexed by Factors A, C, 'F, 
H, and Q2V Factor H will be discussed with Factor I. Note from Table 2 that 
although Factors A, F, and Q2 are related to each other. Factor C is only related 
to Factor A. The regression analyses indicate that the subjecte Initiated more 
slaultaneous speecih when they had partners jdtio had received hl^ scores on 
Factors A, C, and F and low scores on Factor Q2, Oien, in other words, their 
partners could be described as good-natured, cooperative, attentive to people, 
emtionally mature, realistic, talkative, cheerful, and socially group dependent. 
Joint Effects of Subjects* and Partners* Characteristics 

Lastly, the third step of the equations ixidicates . that interactions among 
certain aspects of the personalities of both subjects and their partners also 
ihfluenced the subjects* initiation of slioultaneous speech. The interactions 
are depicted in Figures 2a, bj and c, and Involve Factors H, I, and M. The 
Handbook describes persons score low on Factor H.as shy, timid, restrained, 
and sensitive to threat, while persons \ho score high are described as adventurous, 
"thick-skinned," genial, and socially bold. The results of the regression analysis, 
as shown in Figure 2a, Indicate that although. In general, the subjects initiated 
more simultaneous speech i^lle talking to partners who scored high on Factor 
H than to partners who scored low» the initiation frequencies of subjects who 
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received low scores ou the factor the shy, timid, restrained subjects — were 
effected to e significantly greater degree by the factor scprei of the partners 
than ver^ those of subjects who received high scores 

Figure 2b depicts an interaction effect similar to, bu^ more eacaggertfted 
than that of Figure 2a« Those subjects ^o scored low on Factor I — subjects 
describee as " tough •nnlndedV' unsentimental, selforeliant, and practical — 

.1 * ' ' . ■ 

** . ' ' 

initiated, on the average, less simultaneous speech then did subjects with hig^ 
scores on Faetor I — those subjects described as sensitive, dependent, insecure, 
attention-seeking, and Imaginative. However, the Initlatloti frequencies of subjects 
^o scored hig^ on the factor were apparently unaffected by the factor scores of 
the partners, whereas those of subjectjr who scored low on the factor show a sign-, 
if leant positive relation to the factor scores of the partners. 

.Finally, the analysis of Factor M yielded the Interaction effect graphed 
in Figure 2c. It indicates that those subjects who scored high on the factor — 
characterized by the Handbook as l^inative, unconventional, absent-minded, 
•absorbed by ideas, and fanciful — initiated more simultaneous speech when talking 
to partners ^o scored high than to partners who scored low. On the other hand, 
those subjects with low scores on the factor — subjects characterised as "down- 
to-earth," conventional, prosaic, earnest, and concerned with iomediate interests 
and issues — initiated more simultaneous speech with partners who had low scores. 

Note that no subsequent steps in the equations yielded significant coef-. 
ficlents. It must ^e ihf erred, therefore, that the results provide no evidence 
that the personality characteristics of the subjects and their partners had any 
influ4>\;ce on the outcome of simultaneous speech. 
Conblned Effect of all the Characteristics 

Ooe further regression analysis was performed in order to obtain an estimate 
of the combined Influence of those personality factors sho^ by the 16 previous 
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•quatioQS to be related to the Initiation of simultaneous speech* Four sets of 
independent varinbles were entered Into the regression equation* The first set 
consisted of the variable called Outcome . The second set consisted' of the 
subjects' scores on Factors H, I, L, M, 0, and Q4; the third set, of the 
partners* scores on Factors A, C, F, U, I, M, and Q2; and the fourth ant, of 
the subject-partner product scores on Factors H, I, apd M. As in the other 

0 

equations, the dependent variable consisted of similtaneous speech frequencies^ 
The analysis yielded a multiple correlation coefficient of .ss, vhich is sig- 
nificant beyond the ,05 level and indicated that the personiality factors in the 

■ " \ ■ ■ . 

equation account for approximately ^0% of the variability in the frequencies 

with t^ich "slmuttaneous speedi was initiated, . Interestingly, the personality 

■ > . ' * ■ 

characteristics of the subjects contributed 8 % of tiie variance » ^whereas 
those of their partners accounted for 16 % of the variance. The interactions 
among these characteristics accounted for 6 %• Each of these contributions 
is statistically significant. 

* Discussion 

Clearly^ the study needs to be replicatfd; the results require^ if yoi 
vill^ cross«^dlldation« As they now stands howeivert they suggest that the extent 
to i^lch an individual initiates simultaneous speech in a conversation Is, 
indeed. Influenced by aspects of his own personality. But it is also influenced, 
they suggest, by personality characteristics of his conversational partner. . 
Persons who are relaxed, complacent, secure, and not particularly dependent upon 
the approval of others tend to initiate more simaltaneous speech than those who 
are generally apprehensive, self-re^roachlng, tense and frustrated. Regardless 
of their own personality characteristics, however, individuals tend tp 
initiate more simultaneous speech ^en they converse with people who are coop- 
erative, attentive, emotionally mature, and talkative, than with people who are 
aloof, critical, emotionally labile, introspective, silent, and self-sufficient. 
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• 11)686' results seem to be Intuitively sensible. Even the interaction effects 

■■ ■ •• , ■ • Q ' ■ - 

r^^led by the. analyses make dense; It seems reasonable that persons ^o are • 

' '**,*■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

shy, timid, dependent, and attentlon-seekinf are more responsive to'tjiie Influence 

of others than are persons. descrlbable as "thick-skinned," socially bold, unsen- , 

tiuBntal, and self-rjeliant. 

*^ Uhat appears almost counter-intuit Ive and quite surprising is that none of 

the 16 personality factors were related" to the outcome of sljitiltaneous speech. 

It seem^imich mare likely that the outcooey rather than simply the initiation^ 

of 8lnultaneou8 speech \iould be affected by personality characteristics. It m£.y , 

veil be the caae^ however ^ that the presumad relationship between persbnality and 

ouccome speech is mediated by what might be called contextiialy 

or situational, variables. One such variable, for instaxice^ could bef^the stated or 
apparent purpose o£ a conversation. : The ex))erimental dialogues in 4:he present - 
study were casual and unconstrained, and were ea^licltly defined for the par- 
ticipants as vehicles for their getting to know each other. It is possible that 

...» 

the task-oriented and/or argumentative dialogues enable the occurrence of rela- 
tionships between certain personality dimiansions and the outcoo^e of simultaneous 
speech. The implication here is that there is an interaction of outcome, par- 
sonality and situation such that personality is differentially related to ISS 
and NSS only in certain situations. ' ' ^ 

On the other hand, it may be that while personality attlributes^inf luence , 
the initiatioi^ frequency of slxniltaneotis'' speech> its outcome is determined 
' largely by psychophysical attributes of the vocal signals. Msltzer, Harris & 
Hayes (1971) have demonstrated the Importance of the amplitude changes that 
characterise the voices Involved in simultaneous speech Segments, the duratioiis 
of the segments, and the frequency 'bf the segmenti^ as pvedlctors of outcome. 



\ 
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Perhaps, then, whatever rol. personality plays in determining outcinne is mediated 
throu^ its relationship to these attributes.. 

'I ■ 

" ■ Jl - ■ ■ • 
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Table 2 

Product Moment Correlation Coefficients Yielded by Comparisons among 
Ten Ilactors of the Sixteen Personality Fjactor Questionnaire 



Factors C 


F 


H 


1 


1 


M 


0 


Q2 


04 


A .556 


.518 


.673 


.054 


-.371 


-.230 


-.293 


-.628 


-.229 


C 


.066 


.321 


-.049 


-.634 


-.185 


-.732 


-.278 


-.702 


F 




: .658. 


- . 185 


.185 


-.225 


.183 


V 

^ V 

r.565 


AAA 

.298 


H 






-.266 


-.032 


-.050 


-.254 


-.665 


-.059 


I 








-.087 


.247 


.219 


.197 


.150 


L 










.217 


.506 


-.071 . 


^ .695 


. M 












-.095 


.193 


.147 


0 














-.006 


.779 


Q2 
















-.050 


Note. With 


22 df. 


an r 2 


.404 is significant 


at or beyond the 


57. level. 
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Fig. 1. Diagram (a) llluatrates the occurrence of a 
segment of non interrupt ive almultaheous apeech (NSS) in the 
speech stream^ while diagram (b) illustrates the occurrence 
of a segment of intertuptive simultaneous speech (ISS). The 
letter '*V** stands for vocalisation ^ a segpient of speech that 
includes no discernible silence. The arrov that points down 
indicates the end of Ijpeaker A**s turn ; the arrow that points 
indicates the end of speaker B^s turn . A speaker* a turn 
is the time during whic^ he has the floor. Note that ISS 
results in a change of which speakeiCluis the floor (in the 
«^ cae abovei A obtains the floor from B)^ while NSS does not. 
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Fig. 2. Estimated frequencies of slnultaneous speech (SS) for 
subjects who scored high (S^) and subjects \Aio scored low (S^) on 16FF 
Factors H, I, and M as a function of whether their partners scored 
high or low on the factfors. " ;^ 



